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RIP Us 


No. 1, Part 1 


In this issue we present a number of reviews of publi- 
cations relating to literary censorship in the United States. 
The emphasis is on interpretation of data on the current 
situation and issues involved. The materials here noted 
are mainly about efforts of private or voluntary groups 
on behalf of censorship. Solely because of limitations of 
space, relatively less attention is given to censorship by 
agencies of government. Many times the objective of vol- 
untary groups is the enactment of new laws. 


The Censorship Situation Appraised 


An informing appraisal of the American scene in rela- 
tion to literary censorship is found in Paul Blanshard’s 
book, The Right to Read, with the sub-title, “The Battle 
Against Censorship” (Boston, The Beacon Press, 1955. 
$3.50). Mr. Blanshard is a lawyer and in his book much 
legal information is summarized. His work, however, is 
largely an assessment of our culture, with censorship as 
one manifestation of that culture. He notes that the law 
is only one instrument of those invoking censorship. “So- 
cial pressure and custom may be far more important.” 
Mr. Blanshard thinks that the recent ferment in the United 
States over McCarthyism may have convinced many per- 
sons abroad that “intellectual freedom in the United States 
is virtually non-existent.” He reports that vigilante com- 
mittees have invaded libraries and “ordered honest books 
of social dissent off the shelves.” Teachers have been 
“frightened” into conformity “at the very moment when 
they needed to give their students a broadly critical world 
view.” Among the confusions always present is the ten- 
dency of many persons “to confuse their own security with 
intellectual freedom.” Thus, “the story of literary censor- 
ship in any country is almost always simultaneously a 
story of the struggle for power by some dissident group 
against some established interest of custom, politics, or 
religion. The forbidden book is often only one of the 
symbols of a larger struggle for power.” 

In the national history of the U. S., a general pattern 
has emerged from a series of federal laws. In lay lan- 
guage, Mr. Blanshard summarizes the federal statutes: 
“We may not publish or distribute reading matter which 
is seditious or treasonable, or which interferes with the 
draft, or which advocates the overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force, or which threatens to kill the President, 
or which incites to insurrection, or which is obscene. 

“We may not send any reading matter through the 
United States mails which advocates treason, sedition, in- 
) surrection, forcible resistance to American law or the over- 
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throw of the government by force. Nor may we send 
through the mails anything which is obscene, lewd or las- 
civious, or anything else which tends to incite arson, mur- 
der or assassination, or anything which solicits money by 
fraud and misrepresentation. 

“We may not import from abroad any reading matter 
which is obscene, or which advocates treason, insurrec- 
tion or resistance to federal law, or which contains any 
threat to inflict bodily harm upon anyone in the United 
States.” 

Enforcement at national, state, and local levels is some- 
times simultaneous and often confusing. A district attor- 
ney is likely to take action as a result of pressure from a 
bloc of voters. The immediate pressure may be from a 
Roman Catholic Committee on Decent Literature or the 
American Legion. 

The Supreme Court has had a large role in behalf of 
“literary freedom” as it has sought to interpret “confused 
legal language in the area of literary censorship.” The 
court has from time to time established norms. The con- 
cepts of free speech enunciated by Justice Holmes which 
were rejected in 1919 now seem to prevail among the Jus- 
tices. Two of the landmarks are the decisions in the Near 
case (1931) and the Schenck case of the era of World 
War I. “The Near decision blocked pre-publication cen- 
sorship; the Schenck decision tried, not very successfully, 
to define a reasonable limit to a citizen’s expressions of 
hostility to his government.” The Supreme Court has 
thus set limits beyond which government “censorship of 
reading matter may not go, especially in the field of po- 
litical and social reform where the abuses of suppression 
have been most marked in recent years.” Nevertheless, 
Mr. Blanshard thinks that the Post Office Department 
still exercises unduly large power in blocking the mailing 
of matter “before it has been judged illegal by a court.” 
Also, the Treasury in his opinion has arbitrary power to 
keep foreign literature out of this country. He thinks the 
Treasury “a little more temperate and balanced” than the 
Post Office Department. The Treasury in “an unusually 
sensible manner” has employed a “special legal adviser,” 
at present an eminent liberal classical scholar, to assist in 
its problems of enforcement. 

Mr. Blanshard concludes that “our present complete 
freedom of religion—and the correlative freedom of all 
public education from religion—represents a full swing 
in the circle from the earliest colonial days. . . . 

“The constitutional language [on religion] is broad 
enough to constitute a real charter of both religious and 
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anti-religious liberty. Under our law, even the wildest 
religious fanaticism and the most bitter anti-religious 
prejudice may be expressed in print without legal penal- 
ty.” Blasphemy and profanity, he reports, are not pun- 
ished as “religious offenses, but only as breaches of the 
peace.” Mr. Blanshard also sums up: “Officially, beliet 
and anti-belief have equal status in the law.” 

Among the churches there is pressure on schools and 
libraries to ban books on atheism or those judged hereti- 
cal. Religious groups move to bar heretical books from 
classrooms and library shelves. During recent decades, 
Protestants appear to have been most active in the efforts 
to censor books on evolution. Three states—Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Arkansas—prohibit the use in tax-sup- 
ported schools of books that teach evolution. In other 
states, especially in the South, local community commit- 
tees or governors of states have censored references to 
evolution in textbooks used in their areas. 

Religious censorship of books is found “chiefly in pri- 
vate Protestant and Catholic libraries and schools, par- 
ticularly in the Catholic institutions where the control of 
reading matter is a definite part of Catholic law. In some 
respects fundamentalist Protestantism and orthodox Ca- 
tholicism see eye to eye on matters of censorship.” 

In the South, numerous recently organized efforts are 
noted to exercise pressure through textbooks and library 
books on behalf of white supremacy. 

The National Organization for Decent Literature, Chi- 
cago, IIl., established by a committee of Roman Catholic 
bishops with the approval of the entire hierarchy, has be- 
come a most active group in opposition to obscenity in 
publications. It issues lists of titles found objectionable, 
particularly “comic books,” pocket-sized books, and maga- 
zines. The local committees on decent literature frequent- 
ly call on vendors to decline to handle literature con- 
demned. They also advise local prosecuting attorneys who 
bring actions, or threaten actions, against local distribu- 
tors. They have been active in advocating local ordinances 
on censorship. 

Among other forms of censorship, Mr. Blanshard men- 
tions the tendency of owners of newspapers to want their 
own biases expressed—an “automatic built-in bias within 
an industry,” which favors the views of what an editor 
once called an “economic aristocracy.” Newspapers are 
also indirectly censored by the advertisers. “The censor- 
ship by advertisers is never direct or brutal; it is in the 
nature of a general requirement of approval by the busi- 
ness community.” This censorship generally “works in 
a negative way,” but it is most evident in presidential 
campaigns. It is well-known that most newspapers sup- 
port the Republican party. 

There are those who want “more law”; those who want 
“no law’; and those who want “less law.” Mr. Blanshard 
thinks that intellectual freedom does not maintain itself 
automatically, even in a free or open society. Thus he 
recommends “organizing for freedom,” and commends 
the American Civil Liberties Union, the American Library 
Association, the American Book Publishers Council, and 
the National Education Association for their “fights for 
freedom.” The closing words are a quotation from Wil- 
liam Allan Neilson, former president of Smith College: 
“Tt is through freedom, and not through compulsion, that 
the human spirit gains in power and reach.” 


From “Censorship Bulletin” 


Items from many communities are reported in the issues 
of Censorship Bulletin, published at intervals by the Amer- 
ican Book Publishers Council, New York, a trade associa- 


tion of publishers of general books. “The most widely- 
used list of ‘objectionable’ books is still the monthly guide 
prepared by the National Organization for Decent Litera- 
ture, 33 East Congress Parkway, Chicago 5, Ill.” (Vol. I, 
No. 1, December, 1955.) It is distributed to Roman Cath- 
olic dioceses and parishes. “Parish groups call on retailers 
and ask them to remove from sale the books and maga- 
zines on the list; in some communities ‘cooperating’ deal- 
ers are given certificates of compliance, and their names 
are posted or otherwise announced in church. Parishion- 
ers are urged to patronize only those stores displaying the 
seals of approval.” The practice is reported to be wide- 
spread in at least three dioceses. In Vol. I, No. 3, May, 
1956, it is announced that the National Organization for 
Decent Literature is issuing, in addition to a monthly 
guide, a quarterly bulletin “intended to give information 
on activities, procedures, and techniques being used 
throughout the country by interested groups.” 

Censorship of books was more widespread in 1954-55 
than at any other time in the past two decades, John 
Hersey, chairman of the anti-censorship committee of the 
Authors’ League of America, said to the League in De- 
cember, it is reported in Vol. I, No. 3, of the Censorship 
Bulletin. The same issue records that a magazine pub- 
lisher was convicted in federal court for the offense of 
sending obscene literature through the mails and sentenced 
to imprisonment for five years and fined $5,000. This 
was “at least” the fifth conviction of the publisher on 
similar charges. 


A Bar Association Report 


The Committee on the Bill of Rights of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York issued a report on 
“Book Burning” in 1955. “Some interference” with the 
dissemination of reading matter “is the inevitable con- 
comitant of the process of selection indispensable to the 
composition of any library or the inventory of a book 
dealer. ... 

“Publications found by fair process to violate literate, 
adult and clearly defined standards of decency or other 
criminal safeguards can serve no useful purpose for the 
community, and interference with their dissemination we 
find non-objectionable. . . .”. Some standards of selection 
are necessary in every library for the purpose of securing 
a balanced selection in relation to finances. Specialized 
libraries must be especially selective. A children’s 
library will naturally reject certain titles. An informa- 
tion library abroad must be limited to its purpose. But 
interferences beyond these are to be viewed with suspicion : 
particularly abuses of what would otherwise be justifiable 
interferences. These instances are most frequently found 
in obscenity cases. Often the term “obscenity” is ‘“‘so 
broadly defined as to permit restraint on other grounds or 
the ordinance is enforced in such a way as to reach pub- 
lications which are not actually obscene.” 

“The gravest danger lies in the case where the inter- 
ference for alleged obscenity is a product of organized 
private, as distinguished from government, action. . . . 
The result is that one group within the community is com- 
pelling the balance of the community to conform to its 
standards of what it thinks should or should not be read. 
The censorship thus exercised, since it is that of a private 
group, is without the benefit of the procedural safeguards 
established by law as necessary to insure the proper appli- 
cation of the proscriptive standard. The evil is compound- 
ed by the fact that there is no sufficient remedy available 
against this type of restraint. When the State acts, those 
injured can enjoin violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
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ment. But when a private group acts, the Constitution at- 
fords no basis for injunctive relief. The right of the in- 
jured party, usually the publisher or retailer, to compensa- 
tory damages, even if available in all states, is of doubtful 
value because of the difficulty of proof of damage. 

“Furthermore, it is doubtful if a private right of action 
for damages is adequate even if damages could be proved. 
The wrong is basically public not private. What is in- 
volved is the infringement of a keystone of a democratic 
society: the preserving of a political system which per- 
mits the greatest possible freedom in the exchange of 
ideas. Legislation penalizing organized private action 
which interferes, as described above, with the distribution 
of reading material would cure this danger. Legislation 
such as this would compel private groups which wish to 
prohibit the distribution, or the maintenance on a library 
shelf, of a particular book or magazine to invoke action 
under the applicable local ordinance. 

“We believe that the number of instances in the recent 
past of attempts of private groups to enforce their par- 
ticular views on the entire community of what is proper 
in reading material is sufficiently great to constitute a very 
real danger to the continued enjoyment of the fundamen- 
tal right of freedom of expression.” 

The Association of the Bar then passed the following 
resolution : 

“RESOLVED, that The Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York deplores and condemns the attempts 
of any individual or group, private or public, to interfere 
in any manner with the publication, circulation, or reading 
of any published matter, other than by means of regular 
applicable statutory procedures and standards; this reso- 
lution does not purport to limit the expression of views 
by any individual or group concerning any published 
matter.” 


ACLU Report 


In the 35th annual report of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, New York, Clearing the Main Channels, con- 
siderable attention is given to “Censorship and Pressure 
Directed Against the Printed Word... .” 

“While Catholic leaders have headed the drive against 
‘immoral books,’ many Protestant clergymen and _ local 
PTA groups have also taken vigorous action.” The Roman 
Catholic National Organization for Decent Literature plus 
pronouncements from pulpits and pressure from “power- 
ful lay organizations” have exerted much influence “in 
the relation of books and magazines to moral health.’’ 
There can be “no possible objection” to efforts to instruct 
members of a faith. But the uses made of the NODL 
list raise “important civil liberties questions.” Boycotts 
of booksellers have been threatened by lay groups, “thus 
imposing the criteria of one point of view upon the whole 
book-buying community, . . .” 

Also, the list of the objectionable includes the “serious 
literature” producea uy “writers like Dos Passos, Heming- 
way, and Faulkner.” Further, “public officials frequently 
ally themselves to the Catholic standards, thereby impos- 
ing the judgment of a particular church upon the public 
market.” Responding to a demand of Roman Catholic 
organizations for a ban on salacious literature, the Police 
Superintendent in Bridgeport, Conn., asked two magazine 
distributors to remove from sale any books “appearing 
obscene,” or that “glorify sex or crime.” 

The main interest of would-be censors the past year, 
according to the ACLU report, has been focused on the 
“crime comic books,” because of their alleged relationship 
to juvenile delinquency. The corrections proposed include 
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laws forbidding publication or sale to minors, and self- 
regulation by publishers, The ACLU holds that “the 
proof is not yet given” concerning the relation of the 
comics to juvenile delinquency. The ACLU opposes gov- 
ernment censorship. It alleges that private groups would 
try to impose their particular point of view on the censor. 
Also, “government censorship, established by law, would 
quickly destroy the climate that nourishes the minds of 
free men.” The ACLU thinks that self-regulation through 
a publishers’ code is also “dubious.” The ACLU is not 
negative. It believes that the positive guidance of parents, 
churches and schools “can lead children to read—and want 
to read—morally and culturally desirable kinds of printed 
material.” Many other matters involving liberties are 
dealt with in this comprehensive 144-page report. 


The Legion and the Libraries 


“Much of the pressure on public libraries and school 
libraries has stemmed from the National Americanism 
Commission of the American Legion,” wrote James Rorty 
in an article, “The Libraries in a Time of Tension,” in 
Commentary, New York, July, 1955. (The article was 
digested in this Service, February 4, 1956.) The Com- 
mission issues a bulletin, Firing Line, which reviews books 
relating to communist propaganda. It also recommends to 
libraries that they “identify” pro-communist books and 
place such titles in a section “marked communism where 
there should also be books exposing communism.” The 
library profession has “stoutly” resisted this recommen- 
dation. Librarians have gone on record as opposing com- 
munism and also opposing any other group which aims 
at closing any path to knowledge. 


Restrictions on Evangelical Christians? 


The media of public opinion, newspapers, radio, and 
TV are requiring speakers on religion to use platitudes 
prepared by people who in many cases make no profession 
of true Christianity, contended Albert J. Lindsey, minis- 
ter of the First Presbyterian Church, Tacoma, Wash., in 
an address, April 11, 1956, before the National Associa- 
tion of Evangelicals, meeting in Cleveland. (New York 
Times, April 12, 1956.) 

“You either use these platitudes or you are silenced, 
or, if permitted to be heard, smeared as a bigot or fanatic.” 

Dr. Lindsey stated that the evangelical Christian could 
not state the reasons for his faith with frankness in news- 
papers, on television, or in public places. 

He held that there is less religious freedom in America 
than there was 50 years ago. “More and more channels 
are being closed to the intelligent religious discussions 
and dissemination of facts about religion.” 


Book Publishers’ Platform 


The American Book Publishers’ Council’s statement on 
censorship appearing as an editorial in the first issue of 
its Censorship Bulletin, noted above, was as follows: 

“We believe that the freedom to read is imbedded in 
our constitutional traditions and that it is essential both 
to democracy and to a creative culture. We recognize 
that the freedom to read, like all freedom, can be used 
wisely or foolishly. Efforts to improve the quality of 
choices through which that freedom is exercised are sound, 
but to deny the opportunity of choice in the fear that it 
may be unwisely used is to destroy the freedom itself. 
For this reason, the Council respects the right of indi- 
viduals to be selective in their own reading and of individ- 
uals and groups to express their views for the guidance 
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of others. But it opposes efforts by individuals or groups 
to limit by coercion, boycott or threat of boycott, the free- 
dom of choice of others, or to impose their own standards 
or tastes upon the community at large. And it opposes 
formal or informal governmental actions to abridge the 
freedom to read except through the enforcement, by due 
and open process of law, of constitutionally valid statutes 
not involving elements of prior restraint.” 


Dean Pike's Position 


In his regular Sunday afternoon ABC television pro- 
gram, March 25, 1956, Dr. James A. Pike, Dean of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York City, con- 
cluding a discussion of the “Freedom to Read” with his 
guest, Dan Lacy, managing director of the American Book 
Publishers Council, said that he did not believe it was the 
role of the church to do all it can to “prevent the publi- 
cation of books it doesn’t like,” or “to use the force of 
civil law, criminal law, and the force of economic boycott 
and persuasion to keep off the stands those books we 
might think might be unwholesome for some people to 
read.” 

“I do feel,” Dean Pike continued, “that obviously dam- 
aging works for children like the comic books that portray 
lust, and hate and vengeance and blood and murder and 
so forth, need perhaps a very special kind of concern on 
our part. But when it comes to adult books, whether for 
the masses in paper bindings or for the few in hard covers, 
I think our job is quite a different one. It’s a little harder 
one. It’s a little easier for the churches to get together, 
one church or a group of churches, and bring political 
pressure or economic pressure, than to do the long-range 
job of helping bring into the minds and hearts of people 
of all ages the right kind of taste, the right kind of inner 
basis for the exercise of freedom. 

“In other words,” Dean Pike said, “I think we should 
be for the freedom to read. I think we should not seek by 
external compulsion to keep from people the right to exer- 
cise their choice, and at the same time and coupled with 
it, I think we should seek to bring into the hearts and 
minds of those we can reach a desire for the good and the 
wholesome and the meaningful and the helpful. And if 
we do that job, then we do not need the censorship of 
law. We don’t even need the censorship of the industry 
itself, because that’s as bad as censorship so far as I’m 
concerned. If the industry gets together and says it won't 
allow certain things to be published, that still keeps the 
book from me as much as a civil or economic censorship.” 
(Reported in Censorship Bulletin, May, 1956.) 


Professor Bourke’s Generalization 


References to censorship were contained in an address 
delivered in March, 1956, by Professor Vernon J. Bourke 
of St. Louis University, one of the institutions operated 
by the Society of Jesus. It was reported by Religious 
News Service as follows: 


Milwaukee, Wis. (RNS) A philosophy professor at a 
Roman Catholic university said here . . . that while a 
minority group has the right to censor for its own mem- 
bers the use of information considered harmful to them 
it does not have the moral right to demand government 
censorship of such information for members of other 
groups. 

Vernon J. Bourke of St. Louis University said that 
Catholics “living as citizens of a democratic country” are 
not morally justified in seeking government restraint on 
the dissemination of information on birth control. 


Prof. Bourke spoke at a Conference on Communica- 
tions sponsored here by Marquette University, a Jesuit... 
institution. 

“Let us remember that we are talking about a plural- 
istic society,” he said, “a society in which there are diverse 
views on the moral value of birth control data. Here we 
come to the heart of one of the issues of censoring. 

“It is clear that censoring implies general acceptance oi 
some standards of judgment of what is objectionable or 
harmful. Where there is no common standard of judg- 
ment, it is impossible to avoid conflicting assertions of 
presumed rights. 

“On this question, Catholics may assert their right to 
remain free from solicitation to what they consider a 
moral evil but others with equal subjective conviction as- 
sert their right to free publication of material which they 
judge to be socially and morally beneficial... .” 


Much information on censorship is not summarized 
here, and many issues arise which have not been men- 
tioned above. This number of the Service is concluded 
with a few references to conversations with officials of 
Protestant agencies in the course of informal consulta- 
tions with respect to the preparation of this issue. 

Protestant ministers sometimes call their officials at 
headquarters or members of the staff of the National 
Council of Churches, asking why Protestant churches do 
not furnish the kind of guidance given by the NODL; or 
why there cannot be a “white list,” if Protestant agencies 
do not wish to issue a list of objectionable titles. 

Protestant ministers and Protestant lay people, to an 
extent that cannot be determined, are reported to be co- 
operating with local Roman Catholic efforts of the kind 
described above. 

Many local people are uneasy about alleged “floods” of 
obscene or other objectionable literature on newsstands 
in their communities. 

What is the wisest way to give advice and guidance to 
those who are uneasy ? 

Does Dean Pike’s position represent the views of most 
Protestants ? 

The pressures are on—do we take part? Should we en- 
courage self-regulation in an industry? Do we ask the 
reading public to do its own censoring? 

What is the general Protestant view of the nature of 
the moral problems involved? Is moral conduct the most 
significant when it is voluntary? 

How much legal or social control should be favored? 

Is liberty a direct product of the Christian faith? 

Do we discharge our duty when we seek to develop 
capacities for personal discrimination ? 

How are the Protestant churches asserting themselves 
locally? Is Protestantism largely negative in the com- 
munity? [It is one thing to be free, another to function.] 

How should organization for freedom be encouraged? 


Other References 


How Free Are You? By Esther C. Stamats and Claud 
Nelson. A study guide with many questions for discus- 
sion, based primarily on official statements and other doc- 
uments from the National Council of Churches. Published 
by United Church Women, 175 Fifth Ave., New York, 
and Department of Religious Liberty, 297 Fourth Ave.. 
New York, 1956. 
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